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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



T his report grew out of concerns about the future of the many promising initia- 
tives, partnerships and reforms supported by the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act of 1994 (STWOA) and the need to maintain the momentum of this investment 
after the federal legislation ends on October 1, 2001. 



Unlike other federal initiatives, STWOA was 
not a programmatic effort, but a systems- 
building strategy designed to support and 
extend state and local education reform as well 
as workforce and economic development efforts. 
Consequendy, it faced a number of implemen- 
tation challenges, including overcoming: 

■ the problems and prejudices imbedded in 
the phrase “school -to- work” that caused many 
parents and groups to ignore its promise of 
preparing all young people for challenging 
options (including postsecondary education) 
upon high school graduation; 

■ the complicated nature of systems building 
requiring the commitment and coordinated 
actions of multiple sectors, including the schools 
seeking to produce competent graduates and 
employers seeking qualified employees; 

■ the reality that reforms take time; 

* a limited timeframe to build a body of 
compelling evidence of effectiveness; and 

■ limitations in the structure of government 
to support systems that extend beyond silos of 
traditional interest and responsibility. 

The American Youth Policy Forum and the 
Center for Workforce Development of the 
Institute for Educational Leadership spon- 
sored a series of discussions among over 50 
individuals with an interest and involvement 



in the national school-to-work initiative. A 
discussion group met five times between April 
1998 and November 1999. This document 
grew out of those meetings. 

Each member of the group came to the table 
with extensive and varied experiences with the 
school-to-work (STW) initiative. They came 
because of their involvement in K-12 or 
postsecondary education, as service providers, 
through the activities with membership organi- 
zations, as business partners, through networks 
of employers concerned about the quality of 
their future employee pool, from the vantage 
point of national or state-based organizations, or 
as individuals involved in policy, research or 
advocacy focused on preparing young people to 
enter the workforce. A list of individuals attend- 
ing one or more of the discussions is provided 
on the back cover with their institutional 
affiliations, though most were present in their 
individual, not their organizational, capacity. 

This group had no set agenda other than 
concerns: 

m about the future of the national school-to- 
work systems building effort once the STWOA 
of 1994 sunsets in 2001; 

■ that certain elements of the school-to-work 

initiative have been successful and need to be 
preserved and extended throughout the 
United States; and 
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m that few assurances or mechanisms are in 
place to ensure sustained progress of the initiative. 

The first meetings provided a gauge of the 
group’s interest in maintaining the momen- 
tum put in place by the STWOA, the level of 
commitment on the part of local and state 
stakeholders and employers in sustaining the 
effort, and the progress made in thinking 
systemically about how we as a nation prepare 
and support young people for productive lives. 
The group reflected on the lessons learned 
since the Act was first implemented and 
considered the challenges ahead. 

Information was shared about how school-to- 
work approaches have become integral to state 
reform agendas and key initiatives of some 
governors and chief state school officers. As of 
March 1999, almost half the states had passed 
laws supporting school-to-work initiatives. In 
these states, it is anticipated that the sunset of 
the federal law should have little long-term 
effect. These states have made connections 
between a successful education system and a 
prepared workforce. They have infused educa- 
tion reform with Principles of higher standards, 
regular assessments, integrated curricula and 
work- based learning. They have instituted 
incentives such as tax credits to businesses that 
are involved in school-to-work partnerships 
and have helped to support the development 
of apprenticeships and other career-development 
strategies to ensure that a well-prepared 
workforce is available to address the economic 
development needs of their states (Schmidt, 
March 1999). 

In other states, however, developing and 
sustaining school-to-work systems is one 
among other more pressing priorities. In these 
states, system building efforts may falter because: 

m not enough dollars have been provided to 
allow these approaches to take hold in many 
communities; 

* there has been an inappropriate focus on 
short-term gains as opposed to sustained 
education reform; 



■ data attesting to the beneficial effect on 
students has been slow to surface; 

b it has been entangled in controversies over 
federal involvement in local education issues; and 

b some groups have assumed incorrectly that 
school-to-work strategies will result ih greater 
tracking of students into low-level (non- 
academic) courses and young people into low- 
paying careers. 

In spite of these concerns, many positive 
reports surface from communities, particularly 
large urban areas, that have used STW strate- 
gies successfully as a mechanism to push 
school reform in the high schools and as a way 
of stressing preparation of young people for 
adulthood and civic responsibility. In Philadel- 
phia, for example, school-to-work strategies 
are being implemented as critical components 
of school reform, and the STW name will be 
retained after the federal support is ended. 
Also, since the majority of students in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools are from low- 
income families, funding streams that target 
low-income and disadvantaged youth, such as 
the Workforce Investment Act, will be used to 
continue a number of STW initiatives. 

A discussion and examination about the poten- 
tial of other funding streams to support STW 
activities yielded little hope. Funds administered 
by the U.S. Departments of Labor and Health 
and Human Services are focused on programs 
for the disadvantaged and are seldom school- 
based. Federal education funds traditionally have 
not gone to high schools (the U.S. Department 
of Education focuses most of its efforts on in- 
school children at the elementary and middle 
school levels and on financial assistance). And, 
although high schools receive Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Act funds, these are targeted in categorical areas 
and for at-risk populations. Discussion group 
participants were not convinced that Perkins, 
the Workforce Investment Act or the Improving 
America’s Schools Act could pick up the pieces 
left behind by the STWOA or that any future 
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TEN ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 



Improving the school experience 

Principle 1 : STW promotes high standards of academic learning 
and performance for all young people 

Principle 2: STW incorporates industry-valued standards that 
help inform curricula and lead to respected and portable 
credentials 

Principle 3: STW provides opportunities for contextual learning 

Principle 4: STW helps to create smaller, more effective learning 
communities 

Principle 5: STW expands opportunities for all young people 

and exposes them to a broad array of career opportunities 

Principle 6: STW provides program continuity between K-12 
and postsecondary education and training 

Expanding and improving work-based learning opportunities 

Principle 7: STW provides work-based learning that is directly 
tied to classroom learning 

Principle 8: STW assists employers in providing high quality 
work-based learning opportunities 



Building and sustaining public/private partnerships 

Principle 9: STW connects young people with supportive adults, 
mentors and other role models 

Principle 10: STW promotes the role of brokering/intermediary 
organizations 

v J 



focus on changes in high schools in 
federal legislation would directly 
address the broader promise and 
essential elements of the STW vision. 

The group concluded: 

■ other than STWOA, there are 
few mechanisms to support compre- 
hensive and coordinated opportuni- 
ties for youth that span schools, 
workplaces and postsecondary 
institutions; and 

• missing is a strategy that consid- 
ers a number of federal funding 
streams and national initiatives and 
that provides guidance to states and 
localities in supporting STW pro- 
gramming for young people. 

To assist policymakers, practitioners 
and the wider community in thinking 
about ways to sustain promising and 
successful school-to-work strategies, 

Ten Essential Principles have been 
developed with input from the 
group. These Principles represent a 
distillation of critical elements of the 
STWOA and strategies used by the 
field over the past six years as they: 

(1) improve the school experience; 

(2) expand and improve work-based learning; 
and (3) build and sustain public/private 
partnerships. (See box.) 

Upon review, it is clear that several of the 
Principles are unique to STW programs and 
that without continued leadership, focus and 
support, several of them are at-risk of being 
lost or ignored. In particular, the following 
aspects of the Principles are most in danger: 

■ Support of intermediaries/employers and 
use of work-based learning are not contained in 
other federal legislation, and there will be a large 
gap in these activities when the law expires. 

m Few programs have a focus on industry 
skill standards and linking them to curriculum 
and academic standards. The National Skill 



Standards Board (NSSB) has launched a 
limited number of partnerships, but standards 
are not expected to be available from more 
than two in 2000. Additionally, the NSSB also 
faces the end of its authorization period, 
although Congress could extend its work. 

■ Few programs link the secondary and the 
postsecondary school experience in a meaning- 
ful way, yet this is a critical aspect of the STW 
Principles. While Tech Prep provides the 
greatest support for articulating programs 
between high schools and two-year colleges, 
Tech Prep currently does not reach large 
numbers of students with strongly articulated 



programs. 
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Strategies for sustainability 
require leadership 

Strategies for sustainability require leadership 
at the local, state, national and federal levels. 

In order to ensure the sustainability of these 
Principles, the following strategies are 
recommended. 

■ Local Institutions (local elected officials, 
schools, school districts, postsecondary institu- 
tions, workforce investment boards and youth 
councils) should: 

— Instill the STW Principles in all their policies 
and practices and in leadership and professional 
development activities as well as curricular 
materials 

— Provide options such as career academies 
and whole school reform models 

— Eliminate regulatory impediments 

— Create mechanisms to track results for STW 
programs 

— Promote career guidance and counseling 

— Expand work-based learning opportunities 
for all youth 

— Ensure community-wide mentorship 
services 

— Create partnerships to provide externships 
for teachers and counselors 

■ States (Governors, legislatures, state 
boards of education for K-12 and 
postsecondary education and workforce 
development agencies) should: 

— Provide assistance to local communities to 
support the change process, adopt the STW 
Principles and integrate them into existing 
policies and programs across education and 
workforce development programs 

— Conduct aggressive information collection, 
research and evaluation to ensure the dissemi- 
nation of “best practices” 



— Provide fiscal support to promote small 
learning communities and expand opportunities 
for career-focused learning 

— Incorporate the STW Principles into state 
accountability systems and teacher/administra- 
tor certification criteria 

— Develop articulation guidelines for work- 
based experiences and performance- based 
assessments in college admission policies, and 
incentives for including work-based learning 
for credit in secondary and post-secondary 
institutions 

— Support employer-led organizations and 
intermediaries to expand work-based learning, 
and develop contextualized curricula and 
communications links with employers 

— Work with the National Skill Standards 
Board to integrate academic standards and 
assessments with occupational standards at 
appropriate grade levels 

■ The U.S. Department of Education 

should: 

— Support the inclusion of successful school- 
to-work strategies in school reform initiatives 

— Increase funds and focus on needy second- 
ary schools as part of the reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

— Incorporate the STW Principles into the 
New American High Schools initiative 

— Promote the improvement of connections 
between the K-12 and postsecondary systems 

— Support demonstrations of contextualized 
learning based on integrated academic and 
occupational standards 

— Promote the STW Principles in all profes- 
sional development efforts 

— Continue to track results of STW through 
research and data collection 

— Provide fiscal support to continue the career 
guidance work begun under STW 
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* The U.S. Department of Labor should: 

— Coordinate with other agencies in the 
development of technical assistance and 
materials that document “best practices” of 
work- based learning 

— Provide funds for the development of 
materials that support quality work-based 
learning for youth 

— Support the development and expansion of 
national and state networks of intermediaries 
that are linked to employer associations 

— Provide guidance and technical assistance to 
Workforce Investment Boards so that Youth 
Councils embrace the STW Principles in 
developing community-wide youth strategies 

— Provide information on career opportunities 
through One-Stop Career Centers 

■ The National Skill Standards Board 

should: 

— Promote and link occupational skill 
standards to state academic standards 

— Provide information on career opportunities 
in the Voluntary Partnerships through One- 
Stop Career Centers 

— Assist the education and training communi- 
ties to develop competency-based recognition 
strategies 

— Work with appropriate organizations to 
expand co-op education programs to incorpo- 
rate skill standards in both the classroom and 
work- based materials 

■ National and Regional Organizations 

(education, training and employer member- 
ship, quasi-governmental, research and policy 
support groups) should: 

— Assess what actions can be taken within their 
own memberships and networks to incorpo- 
rate the STW Principles, including the role of 
work-based learning in school improvement 
efforts 



— Form alliances with NSSB Voluntary Part- 
nerships to promote continuation/expansion 
of successful efforts to integrate curricula and 
standards 

— Promote the development and replication of 
research- based reform models that incorporate 
successful STW strategies 

— Promote best practices in the development 
of curricula, coherent sequences of courses 
aligned with academic and occupational 
standards bridging secondary and 
postsecondary learning, and the full range of 
work- based learning experiences 

— Research and refine college admission 
policies that acknowledge contextual and 
work-based learning and performance-based 
assessments 

— Broker and strengthen alliances between 
education and employers at the national, state 
and local levels 

— Advocate new ways of governance that allow 
the development of public-private partnerships 
that cut across funding streams 

■ Employer Associations (national, state, 
and local networks) should: 

— Develop a network of national, state and 
local employer/intermediary organizations to 
promote STW programs and strategies 

— Promote best practices concerning employer 
involvement in STW including work- based 
learning, curriculum development, contextual 
learning, and mentoring services 

— Develop and offer opportunities for second- 
ary and postsecondary education faculty to 
experience the workplace through internships 

— Establish new collaborations between 
employer associations, and secondary and 
postsecondary institutions to promote work- 
based learning that moves from career exposure 
in the early stages to formal recognition of 
educational credit for knowledge gained in the 
workplace 
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— Provide support (in-kind, technical assis- 
tance or funding) to members who participate 
in business-education partnerships or 
brokering or intermediary organizations 

Whereas the above strategies offer ample 
opportunities to sustain the ST W Principles, a 
need remains for continued coordination of 
efforts and national leadership. The STWOA 
and the National School to Work Office have 
provided this vital leadership to the field 
during their brief existence. However, once 
the legislation expires, this leadership will 
disappear and the focus on the unique aspects 
of STWOA will be lost. 

With this concern in mind, a final closing 
recommendation is offered — the development 



of a new entity, a “STW Collaborative” 
funded by foundations, national organizations 
and government to conduct research, provide 
documentation, disseminate information on 
what works and serve as a broker to encourage 
organizations to develop partnerships to 
promote STW activities. The Collaborative 
would be the natural outgrowth of the part- 
nership efforts that are underway and would 
ensure that the federal investment continues to 
grow. The Collaborative can provide ongoing 
support to the federal, national, state and local 
governments and organizations as they seek 
ways to continue their groundbreaking work 
in developing STW opportunities for all 
students. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



T he S chool- to- Work Opportunities Act of 1994 (STWOA) represented a bold, 
strategic effort to help states and localities put in place the necessary structures 
and supports to help young people make effective transitions, where few had 
existed, through schooling and career preparation, into further education and careers. It 
acknowledged the seminal role of education in preparing young people for careers and the 
vital importance of community partnerships required for the development of a skilled 
workforce. It took on the arduous task of pulling together disparate and heretofore almost 
mutually exclusive sectors — K-12 public schools, postsecondary institutions, businesses, 
employees and community-based organizations — to develop and implement a coherent process 
of transition for youth. STWOA was not a programmatic effort, but a systems-building strategy 
designed to support and extend state and local education reform and workforce and economic 
development efforts. 



STWOA was designed (some say naively or 
unrealistically) as a one-time, venture capital 
initiative to help states and localities support 
the initial costs of planning and establishing 
statewide systems. States were given five years 
of funding with the final round of states 
receiving their first-year funding in 1998. The 
authority for the Act is to terminate (or 
“sunset”) on October 1, 2001. At the time of 
enactment, it was assumed that reauthoriza- 
tion of the Act would not be necessary be- 
cause school-to-work (STW) efforts would be 
sustained through other federal, state and local 
resources. There was an implicit assumption 
that other key workforce development legisla- 
tion would be revised to support the core 
components and basic elements of STWOA, 
and that its conceptual language would be 
incorporated into other long-standing grant- 
in-aid programs (such as the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Act). It was also assumed that the STW 



systems would build on and incorporate a 
range of existing and promising career prepa- 
ration activities, such as Tech Prep, career 
academies, youth apprenticeship, school- 
sponsored enterprises and business-education 
compacts, that were receiving support from 
other sources. 

STWOA reflected a strong federalist founda- 
tion of flexibility and freedom, allowing the 
states to determine the structure of the STW 
system and the activities to be developed, 
expanded and linked. Throughout the imple- 
mentation of STWOA, states and localities 
have had broad discretion in establishing their 
STW systems; reflecting the needs and values 
of state legislatures, local school boards, 
employers and parents; and responding to 
regional and local economic and labor market 
needs. States and localities have had the 
flexibility to choose their own service delivery 
mechanisms and establish their own governance 
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structures. The federal government’s role has 
been that of an enabler, not a strong regulator. 

As the nation moves toward sunset of the Act 
and begins to reflect on what national goals 
have been accomplished within the limited 
timeframe, we are faced with a vision of STW 
that is clouded by a number of challenges that 
remain unresolved. 

Challenges 

m Overcoming the Problems Imposed 
by Language 

Overcoming the problems associated with a 
phrase that incorporates both “school” and 
“work” has represented a challenge since the 
inception of the Act. These pieces of the 
continuum concerned with education and its 
role in preparing young people for eventual 
employment have never been reconciled 
properly in public policy, other than to treat 
general education as a separate entity from 
education for employment. Neither has their 
juxtaposition found true acceptance in the 
minds of a portion of the public that views 
efforts to prepare youth for employment as a 
means of channeling them away from 
postsecondary education. As a result, the 
construct for the “school-to-work” federal 
legislation has never been fully understood by 
the public or many policymakers. 

Though it represents the systematic combina- 
tion of many well-regarded, age-old strategies 
(such as informal learning, the involvement of 
community elders and other teachers in the 
instruction of young people through 
mentoring and apprenticeship, the integration 
of manual and thinking skills in applications to 
work and life issues, and recognizing standards 
of performance), its comprehensive approach 
was sufficiently different from the prevailing 
model separating education and career prepa- 
ration that it was perceived by various audiences 
as a new entity or “program,” an add-on to 
prevailing practice, and a passing reform. In an 



era of concern about the widening gap in 
wages between college and high school 
graduates, and the widening gap in achieve- 
ment between disadvantaged and advantaged 
youth, the focus on preparation for careers — 
no matter how high-wage or cognitively 
demanding — has been viewed by some as 
potentially diverting many students from 
college and higher academic pursuits. 

Despite the distorting lens of language under 
which it operated, the term “school-to-work” 
was actually shorthand used by education and 
workforce development reformers for the 
changes that needed to be made, particularly 
in high schools, to ensure that all young 
people were better prepared and qualified to 
pursue a number of high quality options upon 
graduation. The school-to-work initiative was 
designed to substantially improve the structure 
and progression of experiences for young 
people as they advanced through the pipeline 
to adulthood. Notwithstanding the problems 
associated with the term “school-to-work,” it 
is used throughout this document, as opposed 
to “school-to-career” or some other term, in 
acknowledgment of its broad use, history, 
intent and basis in legislation. 

■ Systems Building is Complicated 

The systems-building effort anticipated new 
partnerships in supporting young people 
through the formal, informal, school and 
community learning experiences necessary to 
achieve the academic, occupation and social 
skills needed to function as effective citizens 
and employees. It was also an opportunity for 
communities to think about economic and 
community development in the context of 
their human capital resources now and in the 
future. It was a way of bringing together those 
institutions that prepare and supply workers of 
the future with those institutions that demand 
well-prepared employees so they could develop 
programs of mutual benefit that greatly enhance 
opportunities for individuals to prepare for and 
enter careers. 
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Among its many outcomes was the growth 
of new types of organizations, such as interme- 
diaries at the local, state and national levels, 
that helped link schools, postsecondary institu- 
tions, employers, employee organizations, 
parents and community-based organizations 
in mutually beneficial activities and provided 
services that were outside the traditional roles 
or capacities of these institutions individually. 
Few federal initiatives have successfully taken 
on such complicated tasks or created new 
organizational structures in the timeframe 
allotted. 

i Reforms Always Take Time 

The STWOA gave a boost to many reform 
initiatives, such as career academies and Tech 
Prep, which required new alignments of high 
school curricula to support career pathways 
leading to degree programs in postsecondary 
education. The STWOA also strengthened 
counseling programs and career preparation 
for students, introducing them to the require- 
ments of careers and aiding in planning 
appropriate experiences and courses of study. 

It also focused the attention of employers on 
the need to work with their human resource 
supply chain (the schools, postsecondary and 
training institutions) in different ways. 

Like any reform effort, this one required time 
to take hold and to mature. In fact, its role in 
economic and community development has 
yet to be fully understood or utilized by many 
educators and policymakers. Its impact on 
student motivation and persistence in educa- 
tion is only now beginning to be understood. 

a Evidence of Effectiveness is Emerging 

Because the STWOA was about systems build- 
ing, initial research provided information on 
the number of partnerships developed, the 
governance and the implementation activities 
of these partnerships. Information on student 
performance, achievement, and impacts on 
curriculum and classroom practices have only 



recently been the subject of research and 
evaluation on the more long-standing school- 
to-work models, such as career academies, and 
to a lesser extent, youth apprenticeships. Also, 
there are a number of unanswered questions 
about how to accurately assess the benefits of 
learning that are not solely based on academics. 

It is now clear: (1) the results of legitimate 
research cannot be obtained after only a few 
years; (2) there is a great need to synthesize 
the evidence of the success of STW on student 
outcomes; and (3) new evaluation approaches 
that look at non-traditional outcome measures 
are required to properly assess the impact of 
school-to-work activities on individuals and 
institutions. 

Although the research on our own results is 
just developing, we do know about the success 
of school-to-work systems in other developed 
countries. We know these systems: (1) produce 
employees from the majority of each youth 
cohort with the occupational, academic and 
the employability skills valued by high perfor- 
mance workplaces and democratic societies; 
and (2) have the world’s lowest youth unem- 
ployment rates. We know from our experience 
with cooperative education that the model 
works well for individuals and could be far 
more broadly institutionalized. We also know 
that the education and training of medical 
doctors, attorneys, engineers and many other 
professionals benefit strongly from the appren- 
ticeship and internship models. What we need 
to show is how school-to-work efforts have 
made significant changes at the state and local 
levels and that these changes have resulted in 
improvements in student outcomes, the 
effectiveness of teaching and learning strate- 
gies, and in the way the public and private 
sectors support each other. 

a Flexibility in Law Leads to Multiple 
Approaches that Vary in Effectiveness 

Understanding the impact and value of the 
STWOA has been further compounded by the 
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flexibility given to the states and localities in 
implementation. Although the legislation 
provided a general framework of school-to-work 
components, no two grantees left the starting 
line at the same time or with the same set of 
goals for system reform. 

The experiences of the initial state and local 
implementers that have recendy completed 
their five-year grant period indicate that the 
conditions most likely to sustain STW were 
dependent on: 

— strong leadership at the state, local and 
school building levels in developing a consensus 
around the goals for STW and the implemen- 
tation activities supporting these goals; 

— a broader policy environment that embedded 
STW within reforms in education, teacher 
professional development, workforce develop- 
ment, or that addressed employer concerns; and 

— a strong and consistent message and pro- 
cesses in place, regarding for example, funding 
policies, reporting requirements, technical 
assistance, communication and information 
dissemination (Erlichson and Van Horn, 1999). 

The experiences of these early states and 
localities include many gratifying stories of 
systems change. Yet, (1) a number of key tasks 
still remain to be completed; (2) the goals for 
system change and the timeframe provided 
were overly optimistic; and (3) continued fiscal 
support and leadership are essential to sustain 
many of the promising and successful school- 
to-work strategies. 

■ Limitations Existed in the Structure 
of the Federal Government That Impacted 
Implementation 

The structure of the federal government was not 
supportive of comprehensive implementation of 
the STWOA, although the administrative 
resources of the U.S. Departments of Educa- 
tion and Labor were cobbled together for this 
purpose. The STWOA was based on systems 



change. There is no parallel structure in 
government organized to support employers 
and schools in a comprehensive way, or that is 
focused on reforms spanning the continuum of 
experiences for young people from elementary, 
through secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tion. There was much that other parts of 
government could have brought to bear on 
the school-to-work initiative, such as the 
economic development resources of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce or support for high 
school reform from the Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education (U.S. Department 
of Education). Out of a concern about the 
future of their workforces, other federal 
agencies have begun to support their own 
school-to-work activities (e.g., the Departments 
of Defense, Health and Human Services, and 
Treasury have initiated a number of career 
academies nationwide). But these initiatives, 
along with many others, are not a part of a 
concerted federal effort. The many worthwhile 
endeavors are weakened by isolation from the 
others; and so youth, families and employers 
lack the transparency of a coordinated system 
needed to plan the links of education, skills 
and work. 

■ Rationale for Sustaining STW Initiatives 

Because our country is still facing the eco- 
nomic, workforce development and education 
issues that made STW a priority in 1994, we 
believe the essential Principles of STW need to 
be sustained. 

The gap between the “haves” and the “have 
nots” has not disappeared. As reported in The 
Forgotten Half Revisited (Halperin, 1998): 

— Educational attainment continues to be 
heavily influenced by family income with high 
school graduation rates for those in the lowest 
family income quartile 25 percent lower than 
for those in the top quartile. Those in the top 
income quartile may be as much as ten times 
more likely to earn a college degree than those 
in the bottom quartile (Barton, 1997). 
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— Despite a strong economy and generally 
rising educational attainment, the full- and 
part-time employment rates of 16-24 year- 
olds in 1997 were one to three percentage 
points lower than in 1989. Minority youth had 
full-time employment rates 20 to 30 percent- 
age points below their white counterparts. 

— In March 1997, more than one-quarter of 
out-of-school youth, although working full- 
time, were earning less than the poverty line 
income standard for a four-person family. 
Young men under age 25 were earning about 
one-third less (inflation-adjusted) than their 
counterparts were earning a generation earlier, 
and young women 16.5 percent less. 

Although STW systems provide the necessary 
links and opportunities for all young people to 
prepare for and successfully negotiate progres- 
sive levels of learning in their development, 
STW has been a special benefit for “The 
Forgotten Half’ in helping to address many of 
the special economic, workforce development 
and education issues they face. 

From the Third International Mathematics 
and Science Study we know that as a group, 
U.S. students who persevere to the final year 
of secondary school continue to rank low 
among students of other developed nations on 
tests of mathematics and science needed to 
function effectively in society (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1998). In many cases, these 
other countries have strong systems of basic 
education, a clear policy for preparing young 
people for entry into the labor market, a large 
percentage, and in the most successful school- 
to-work countries a majority, of young people 
participating in national vocational systems 
linked to college and university education. 

Finally, gaps still exist between the skills that 
young people learn in school and the needs 
of industry. According to the Committee for 
Economic Development (1998, p. 50), 
“Employers have become concerned with the 
ability of their communities to retain old 
businesses and attract new ones — and with 
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WHO ARE 

“THE FORGOTTEN HALF?” 

In non-statistical terms, they are the young 
people who build our homes, drive our buses, 
repair our automobiles, fix our televisions, 
maintain and serve our offices, schools and 
hospitals, and keep the production lines of our 
mills and factories moving. To a great extent, 
they determine how well the American family, 
economy and democracy function. They are 
also the thousands of young men and women 
who aspire to work productively but never quite 
‘make it’ to that kind of employment. For these 
members of the Forgotten Half, their lives as 
adults start in the economic limbo of unemploy- 
ment, part-time jobs, and poverty wages. Many 
of them never break free. 

(The Forgotten Half, 1 988) 

V / 



the ability of school systems, as the funda- 
mental institution for pre-employment 
workforce development, to meet evolving 
employer needs.” 

These issues have not changed appreciably in 
the years since the passage of the STWOA, and 
students are still facing the same labor market 
barriers. As a country, we continue to make 
investments in child readiness for success in 
the early and middle grades. Still, there are 
continuing concerns about the quality of the 
upper levels of our K-12 education systems, 
the effectiveness of the transition from K-12 
to postsecondary education and employment 
training, and the need for expanded approaches 
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to instruction and learning to maximize the 
success and life options of all our young 
people. That is why STW is so important for 
students— it is a way of addressing their needs 
and the circumstances of their lives. 

The remainder of this report is organized as 
follows. 

Chapter II is a distillation of a long list of 
elements of STW the group felt best captured 
the nature of systemic reform that constitute 
“Essential Principles” of the school-to-work 
initiative and are important to preserve. 

Chapter III discusses the Principles, including 
how each evolved and is used, and provides 
information about the impact of these Principles 
on students, schools, and other institutions. 



Chapter IV contains an analysis of the relation- 
ship of STW to selected federal education and 
training programs, including a chart showing 
which federal programs support specific 
Principles of STW. The chapter concludes that 
while there are many similarities between these 
federal laws and STW, these laws are not able 
to sustain and support STW in a comprehen- 
sive and systemic manner. 

Chapter V provides strategies for an ongoing 
agenda of the work that needs to be done in 
areas of leadership, policy, practice, and 
information dissemination at the national, 
federal, state and local levels. Chapter VI 
contains a final recommendation for creating a 
STW Collaborative to sustain the progress 
made under the STW initiative. 
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II. TEN ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 



W e discuss below Ten Essential Principles of school-to-work derived from a 
distillation of critical elements in the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 
1994. For organizational purposes, the Ten Principles are clustered into three 
categories, although there is a great deal of overlap and interdependency among them. 

It is important to consider the Ten Principles in their totality, since no single Principle can 
adequately address the ingredients required to create a fully functioning STW system with a 
high quality, inclusive set of experiences for young people. 

Among the lessons learned from years of attempting to implement reforms is that no single 
intervention is effective. Rather, what is needed is a comprehensive and holistic approach 
involving many strategies and components deployed consistendy over time. To be effective, 
it is important to consider the following Principles as constituting a reinforcing set of 
strategies for improving schooling, expanding and improving work-based learning opportu- 
nities, and building and sustaining public/private partnerships — all essential elements for 
helping young people make successful transitions to adulthood. When STW works well, it is 
because communities have been able to put all the pieces together in an integrated fashion. 



A. Improving the school experience 



Principle 1: STW promotes high standards of academic learning and performance 

for all young people 

Principle 2: STW incorporates industry-valued standards that help inform curricula and 

lead to respected and portable credentials 



Principle 3: STW provides opportunities for contextual learning 



Principle 4: STW helps to create smaller, more effective learning communities 

Principle 5: STW expands opportunities for all young people and exposes them to a 

broad array of career opportunities 



Principle 6: 



STW provides program continuity between K-12 and postsecondary 
education and training 
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B. Expanding and improving work-based learning opportunities 

Principle 7: STW provides work-based learning that is directly tied to classroom learning 

Principle 8: STW assists employers in providing high quality work-based learning 

opportunities 

c. Building and sustaining public/private partnerships 

Principle 9: STW connects young people with supportive adults, mentors and other 

role models 

Principle 10: STW promotes the role of brokering/intermediary organizations 
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III. DISCUSSION OF THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 



F ollowing is a discussion of the essential Principles of the school- to -work 

movement that should be continued after the Act sunsets through strong national 
leadership and modest, but focused, resources. Though research is cited to illustrate 
the Principles, they are not all totally advanced by what we have learned from research and 
or what was specific to the legislation. Rather, the Principles come from our observations of 
responses evolving from the field to address the challenges faced by young people and 
institutions that sustain and guide their development. They reflect what we are learning 
about well-designed STW initiatives and the relationships among institutions that have been 
created to support them. Where necessary, definitions of terms are provided and areas where 
leadership and support are particular concerns are highlighted. 



The Principles and the supporting 
information are provided as a guide for 
discussion and action among policymakers and 
practitioners at the national, state and local 
levels in taking stock of the school-to-work 
systems- building effort to date, assessing how 
it has evolved and its value to states and 
communities, and in thinking about the next 
steps required to sustain the successes and 
promise of this reform. 

A. Improving the School 
Experience 

Principle Is STW promotes high standards 
of academic learning and performance for 
all young people 

The stated intent of Congress in the STWOA 
was for STW to be: (1) a part of comprehensive 
education reform, and (2) integrated with the 
systems developed under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act and the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1994. 



We do not have all the evidence that we need 
to demonstrate increased achievement on 
standards. Nevertheless, we know that STW 
motivates students to achieve at higher 
academic levels, provides guided educational 
experiences outside the classroom to reinforce 
academic learning and creates opportunities 
for enhancing learning through expanded 
instructional strategies, such as applied or 
contextual learning. A growing body of 
positive evidence indicates that participation in 
well-designed STW programs: increases 
students 5 academic focus and motivation as 
evidenced by course selection and more 
rigorous mathematics and science curricula; 
increases rates of college-going; and lowers 
dropout rates (CED, 1998). 

Effective STW efforts link demanding aca- 
demic courses with quality career/technical 
courses, ensuring that student achievement is 
enhanced through (1) enrollment in higher- 
level language arts, mathematics and science 
courses; and (2) improved opportunities to 
meet curriculum and performance standards, 
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FACT When compared with similar students not involved in STW, high school students in 
Philadelphia’s School-to-Careers programs had higher grade point averages (GPA), 
higher school attendance rates and were more likely to graduate. 

(Philadelphia School District Study, 1997; and evaluation by F. Linnehan, Drexel University, 1998) 



FACT Seniors in New York’s STW initiative took more advanced science, mathematics and 
computer science courses — and maintained comparable grades — than a less involved 
comparison group. (Westchester Institute for Human Services Research, Inc., 1998) 



FACT In Boston, STW students experienced lower dropout rates, evidenced better 

attendance, were more likely to have passed academic courses and to be promoted to 
the next grade level, and had fewer suspensions than non-STW students. Graduates 
of Boston’s Pro-Tech (STW) initiative were 16 percent more likely to attend college in 
the year following graduation than the national average (87 percent vs. 62 percent). 
(Jobs for the Future and the Boston Private Industry Council Survey, 1998) 



FACT In a public opinion survey, 90 percent of teens said that school would be more 
interesting and meaningful if it were taught in connection with careers. 

(Teen Attitudes Toward Work, Bruskin Goldring Research, 1994) 

/ 



to engage in challenging assignments, and to 
obtain extra help in meeting higher standards. 1 

Leadership and support are needed to: 

m Rigorously evaluate the impact of STW 
strategies on student academic learning and 
performance. 

■ Promote the development and replication 
of effective research-based educational reform 
models that incorporate successful STW 
strategies. 

Principle 2: STW incorporates industry- 
valued standards that help inform 
curricula and lead to respected and 
portable credentials 

When STW was first launched, it was during a 
time that most people thought of skill standards 
as applicable only to narrow, specific job training 



for the crafts and trades. Increasingly, there is a 
growing recognition that occupational standards 
are indeed much deeper and broader with a 
gradation of proficiency and skill levels — all 
based upon a strong academic foundation of 
reading, numeric and communication skills. 
While critical, these core academic skills must be 
supplemented by additional skills for success in 
the world. Additional occupational standards are 
needed, building from the general work-place 
readiness skills (sometimes referred to as 
SCANS), moving to the next level of broad skills 
needed for specific industries (e.g., health, 
financial services) and broad occupations within 
those industries, and then to more specialized or 
occupational specific skills that are the most 
narrow and also the most deep (e.g., nurses, 
doctors). With this broader conception of 
occupational standards, it is easier to envision 
how the blending of the academic and compre- 
hensive skill standards can assist the K-12 system 



1 These are among the “Things That Matter Most in Improving Student Learning” in the Principles of the High Schools That 
Work initiative (Bottoms, 1998). 
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to improve the linkages with postsecondary and 
other training programs. 

A number of states have begun to integrate 
cross-disciplinary skills, such as SCANS, into 
the K-12 academic core curriculum to foster 
the integration of academic and occupational 
curricula, to encourage critical thinking and 
reasoning skills and to make standards-based 
reform efforts more coherent by linking the 
different disciplines. 2 Also, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of STW partner- 
ships and secondary schools offering skill 
certificates and a greater emphasis on new 
graduation requirements among partnerships 
and their member districts (Mathematica 
Policy Research, Inc., Fall 1996, Fall 1997 and 
Fall 1998). 

Still, the available occupational standards 
needed to build bridges between secondary 
and postsecondary institutions and in design- 
ing coherent programs of study do not yet 
cover a large number of career clusters. These 
standards form a communication link between 
the requirements of the workplace and provid- 
ers of education and training, and the context 
for developing and assessing the value of work- 
based learning experiences for students. 

Only a few examples exist in a small number of 
career areas of school and work-based integra- 
tion that combine academic and nationally- 
validated occupational standards and that have 
attendant certification systems, although these 
models should become available within the 
next five years. 3 



Leadership and support are needed to: 

b Promote and link ongoing efforts to 
develop state academic standards to occupa- 
tional skill standards. 

b Document, disseminate and continue 
efforts to develop curricula and coherent 
sequences of courses aligned with academic 
and occupational standards that bridge sec- 
ondary and postsecondary learning. 

b Provide extensive professional develop- 
ment in instructional strategies to support the 
curricula and career pathways aligned with 
academic and occupational standards. 

Principle 3: STW provides opportunities 
for contextual learning 

Contextual learning is at the core of STW. 

This is learning that occurs in close relation- 
ship with actual experience and that allows 
students to test academic theories through real 
world applications. 4 Contextual learning builds 
upon life experiences and existing knowledge; 
makes explicit how knowledge and informa- 
tion can be used; provides opportunities for 
exploration, discovery and invention; and is 
based upon sharing, responding and commu- 
nicating with others. Students engaged in 
contextual learning are more intrinsically 
motivated, use self-directed methods aimed at 
acquiring in-depth understanding, and have 
superior long-term recall than students involved 
in more traditional, teacher-led activities that 



2 The five SCANS competencies represent workplace know-how and span the chasm between school and the workplace. They 
are the hallmarks of today’s expert worker and lie behind the quality of every product and service offered on today’s market. 
They include five competencies of effective workers (productive use of resources, interpersonal skills, information, systems 
and technology); and two foundation skills — basic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic and mathematics, speaking and 
listening) and thinking skills (thinking creatively, making decisions, solving problems, seeing things in the mind’s eye, 
knowing how to learn and reasoning) (SCANS, June 1991). 

3 The most advanced examples, though still incomplete, can be found in multi-state consortia projects, such as Building 
Linkages , that integrate academic and industry-recognized skill standards in the fields of health care, manufacturing and 
business management. Products to be developed include: common health science technology goals and standards, a best 
practices document with suggested strategies and activities to meet the needs of all learners, nationwide implementation of a 
“train the trainers” program, and certificates of competencies that are portable among different education levels and states 
and between school and the health care industry. 

4 Contextual learning is a proven concept that incorporates recent research in cognitive science to the effect that the mind 
naturally seeks meaning in context and does so by searching for relationships that make sense and appear useful (CORD 1999). 
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are more dependent on paper and pencil tests 
and activities (Pierce and Jones, 1998). 

The majority of people learn best through 
informal, contextual experiences (Caine and 
Caine, 1991, Gardner, 1983, Kolb, 1984). 
Therefore, accommodating the learning styles 
of all learners (not just those who learn best 
abstracdy) requires the use of a variety of 
learning strategies, multiple ways of organizing 
curriculum content, and diverse contexts for 
learning — opportunities that STW readily 
provides. However, providing effective contex- 
tual learning creates extensive challenges for 
schools and training institutions and requires a 
rethinking of how time is used, content is 
taught, teachers are prepared, and the role of 
community partners in the education process. 

Leadership and support are needed to: 

m Promote continued development of 
effective contextual learning experiences in the 
classroom and in comm unity/work- based 
learning environments. 

■ Provide professional development to 
support high quality contextual learning 
experiences for students. 

m Promote the development of instructional 
materials that use and reinforce contextual 
learning. 

Principle 4: STW helps create smaller, 
more effective learning communities 

STW requires reorganizing the learning 
environment to support career-focused cur- 
ricula, contextual learning, the integration of 
academic and occupational skill development, 
and work-based learning. As such, it has helped 
to expand the growth of smaller learning 
communities, such as career academies 5 as well 
as to increase interactions between young 



people and adult mentors at the work site. 
Research indicates that small schools or 
learning communities are more likely to create 
and sustain conditions that are conducive to 
improving student outcomes, such as cohesive 
teacher community, a positive culture, and 
strong relationships between students and 
teachers (Visher et al, March 1999). 

Evaluations of career academies find academy 
students perform better than non-academy 
students on measures, such as school atten- 
dance and retention through graduation 
(Stern, et al, 1998). Research also indicates 
that career academies function as communities 
of support for students, providing more 
opportunities for students to: (1) work 
collaboratively in motivated peer groups; 

(2) feel that what they are learning is impor- 
tant for their future and relevant to their goals; 

(3) engage and achieve; and (4) have teachers 
who provide personal attention and have high 
expectations of student achievement (Kemple, 
1997). 

Leadership and support are needed to: 

h Recognize and encourage the expansion of 
high quality, small learning communities. 

Principle 5: STW expands opportunities 
for all young people and exposes them to a 
broad array of career opportunities 

STW rejects tracking. If implemented appro- 
priately, STW (1) expands opportunities for 
students by opening up and organizing the 
curriculum in more logical and meaningful 
ways; (2) exposes them to occupations, career 
paths and experiences in the community they 
might not otherwise know; (3) equips them 
with the skills, academic knowledge, and 
personal competencies required in the workplace 
and for continued education; and (4) provides 



5 Career academies are schools-within-schools that focus on a career theme, combining technical and academic content, 
provide work-based learning opportunities in the summer and during the school year in jobs related to their field of study, 
and are run by a small team of teachers from various disciplines. Classes are usually smaller than is typical in the high school 
Regular contact with the same team of teachers and students over a two, three or four-year period contributes to students’ 
sense of membership in a caring community (Stem et al, 1992). 
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FACT Whole school reform models that use work-based learning (WBL) and other STW 
strategies have been shown to be effective in raising standards and improving low- 
performing schools. After instituting the High Schools That Work model, the dropout 
rate at Howard Vocational High School in Wilmington, Delaware declined from 7.6 
percent per year in 1990 to 0.6 percent in 1997. In a statewide writing assessment, 
graded on a scale of one to four points, only 3 percent of Howard students scored 3.5 
or higher in 1993, but 22 percent achieved this level in 1997; 89 percent scored at or 
above 2.5 in 1 997. (Hamilton and Hamilton, 1999) 



FACT In comparisons of school alumni in Philadelphia who had been involved in work-based 
learning (WBL) and those who had not, 90 percent of WBL students (significantly 
greater than the control group’s response about their high school education) agreed 
that work-based learning helped them learn about different careers. When compared 
with the control group, these students were more satisfied with the employment 
preparation they received during high school, agreed that WBL prepared them well for 
future employment and felt that the experience was helpful in actually landing a job. 

(Madonna Yost Opinion Research, Summary of Preliminary Findings, 1999) 



FACT STW has been found to make learning more relevant for students, allowing them to 
see a connection between their academic coursework and career interest. These 
findings are particularly evident among African American students and the non-college 
bound. For students with no future education plans after high school, participation in 
academic classes they perceived as focused on their career goals doubled from 
10 percent for 1996 seniors to 20 percent for 1997 seniors. 

(National STW Evaluation Report, 1 998) 



FACT Preliminary research shows that young people who are in STW programs attend post- 
secondary education and persist in postsecondary education at rates similar to 
students who were not involved in STW. High school seniors in 1996 with high and low 
academic performance (as defined by class rank based on GPA, attendance rates, 
completion of a college-prep program and entry to college) participate in career 
development, career-related academics or work experiences linked to school in 
comparable numbers. (National STW Evaluation, 1999) 



FACT A broad spectrum of youth — not just high or low achieving students — participate in STW, 
and these efforts have enhanced the educational and employment opportunities, parti- 
cularly for low achieving students. (Kemple, at al, 1999; Hershey, et al, 1999; Bottoms, 1998; Hall, 1998) 



FACT STW is also inclusive of students with disabilities. In school year 1997-98, students 
with disabilities represented 10.3 percent of all 12“’ graders participating in intensive 
STW activities (including paid or unpaid internships related to a student’s chosen 
Career major). (National STW Evaluation Report. 1998) 

) 
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them with tailored opportunities to meet their 
individual needs. STW programs provide the 
skills and knowledge young people need to 
make more informed decisions, to progress 
toward postsecondary education and to be 
successful in a career. 

Quality career development goes beyond 
simple academic or vocational guidance to 
help integrate academic subject matter, 
student interests and strengths, learning 
preferences and education goals. 6 Through 
activities, such as career awareness in the 
elementary years and career exploration in the 
latter grades, young people not only learn 
about a variety of careers and occupations, but 
also begin to identify the skills required to 
succeed in these areas and to start making 
informed career decisions. 

In many communities, STWOA resources have 
served to revitalize inadequately supported 
career guidance and development. STW funds 
have allowed schools and communities to 
address this deficit in school offerings and 
devote substantial resources to correct this 
problem (Hershey et al, 1999). 

Leadership and support are needed to: 

■ Insure that all youth can meet the academic 
and occupational standards necessary to 
participate successfully in high quality STW 
experiences and prepare for postsecondary 
education and competitive careers. 

■ Assist high schools, particularly those in 
high poverty areas, to develop high quality 
programs and public/private partnerships that 
assist students in preparing for postsecondary 
education and competitive careers. 

■ Promote the development and continua- 
tion of high quality career guidance and 



development activities for students beginning 
in the middle grades. These efforts should 
include professional development, including 
teacher and employer externship programs, 
documentation of model efforts, dissemination 
of effective practices, and technical assistance 
to schools and businesses. 

Principle 6: STW provides for program 
continuity between K-12 and 
postsecondary education and training 

STW is a mechanism for organizing coherent 
sequences of courses into programs of study, 
linking school and community experiences 
with more formal employment training, and 
creating opportunities for articulation and 
preparation for the next level of learning (e.g., 
from middle to high school and high school to 
postsecondary education and training). 

Research findings on students involved in 
STW activities attests to the preparation, 
supports and pathways provided into 
postsecondary education. 

According to the National STW Evaluation, 
the number of two- and four-year colleges 
participating in local STW partnerships are 
growing each year (Hershey et al, 1999). A 
few states have also begun altering 
postsecondary admissions policies to include 
competency- based admission policies and are 
considering work- based learning experiences 
in the admissions process; are evaluating 
student proficiency requirements and admis- 
sions standards for the university system in 
conjunction with state efforts to develop a 
workforce preparation system; and are working 
with schools to implement performance-based 
assessment and strategies for portfolio 
assessment in admissions. 



6 Career development is a sequence of coordinated and comprehensive activities designed to expose young people to a variety 
of career and occupational options, beginning in the early grades with activities, such as guest lecturers or field trips to work 
sites. Later, career development can encompass career exploration activities, in which students examine specific careers more 
closely through job shadowing, mentoring experiences, or classroom projects that apply academic concepts to the careers 
they are examining. They may participate in structured sequences of courses in career pathways that provide further 
exposure to careers, as well as work-based learning experiences that focus on a specific job or occupation. 
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FACT In New York State, more than 70 percent of 1997 STW seniors planned to enroll in 
either a four-year or two-year college, with the majority selecting the four-year 
option— a proportion equivalent to the college-going plans of the comparison group 
and Similar to national statistics. (Westchester Institute for Human Services Research, July 1998) 



FACT All 85 of the first class of students who graduated from Boston’s ProTech flagship 

STW system continued on to either a two-year or four-year college. Overall, Boston’s 
STW students are 18 percent more likely to attend college than their non-STW peers. 
(Center for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern University and G. Hall, 1998) 



Leadership and support are needed to: 



A survey of secondary-postsecondary STW 
partnerships in school year 1998-1999 
indicated over half of partnerships include 
agreements involving dual enrollment (56.6 
percent of secondary schools and 50.9 percent 
of postsecondary schools); and articulation 
agreements granting college credit or advanced 
standing for secondary school coursework 
(57.2 percent and 53.7 percent, respectively). 
Among postsecondary schools, 19.7 percent 
had articulation agreements granting college 
credit for high school work-based learning 
(Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., STW 
Local Partnership Survey, fall 1998). 

Some of the most highly regarded high school 
programs, such as the Thomas Jefferson High 
School for Science and Technology in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, the New Visions Careers in 
Health Program in Rochester, New York, and 
the Blair Science, Mathematics and Computer 
Science Magnet Program in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, are strongly anchored in 
STW components and are explicidy designed for 
college-bound students. On the other hand, 
students who have been disaffected from the 
traditional academic school curriculum have 
improved their academic performance through 
the applied and hands-on pedagogies of STW 
and have been motivated to continue their 
studies in postsecondary education (Bailey and 
Merrit, 1997). 



« Continue the development and acceptance 
of college admissions policies that acknowl- 
edge student STW instructional strategies, 
work-based learning experiences and perfor- 
mance-based assessments. 

■ Continue the development and expansion 
of coherent sequences of courses and work/ 
community experiences that span secondary 
and postsecondary education. 

* Encourage professional development for 
teams of teachers from secondary and 
postsecondary education that emphasizes 
developing sequences of applied courses in a 
career major. 



Principle 7: STW provides work-based 
learning that is directly tied to classroom 
learning 



education incorporating work experience. 7 
Work-based learning is: (1) an integral part of 
the academic curriculum, reinforcing academic 



B. Expanding and improving 
work-based learning 
opportunities 



STWOA defined work-based learning as an 
essential component of STW programs and 
asserted that all students could benefit from 



7 Work-based learning refers to a variety of instructional strategies involving learning experiences that occur outside the 
classroom in a community setting. Work-based learning represents a continuum of activities from “exposure” or introductory 
experiences with the workplace, such as job shadowing and field trips to more intensive experiences, such as cooperative 
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